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English Liberalism. Contrary to what is usual with men, 
he has grown even more liberal as he has grown older, until 
at last, whatever he may have done at times to maintain 
the prerogatives of the crown and of hereditary privilege, 
he has become essentially a Republican. He has just de- 
clined a peerage and his last speech in Parliament before 
leaving the Premiership virtually lifts the question of the 
abolition of the House of Lords as a hereditary and priv- 
ileged legislative body into tbe front rank of English 
political questions. This question will soon dominate 
English thought and discussion until it shall have been 
settled in harmony with the ideas of the origin of politi- 
cal power and of political responsibility which have now 
become controlling in so many parts of the world, and 
which before many generations are sure to become uni- 
versal. 

Mr. Gladstone's position on the movement for the 
abolition of war and for the establishment of permanent 
international peace has not been all that we could have 
wished. He has certainly let opportunities go by when 
he might have rendered an incalculable service in this 
direction without much extra tax on his time and thought. 
But from his point of view we could, possibly, not have 
expected much more than he has done. He had no such 
moral conception of the fundamental wickedness and 
inhumanity of war as John Bright, Richard Cobden and 
Henry Richard, nor as a number of men now in Parlia- 
ment who represent the growing and strengthening peace 
sentiment of Great Britain. How far he is responsible 
for this lack of what seems to many of us the only 
rational conception of war, is not for us to say. 

It would not be just, however, to say that he is out of 
sympathy with the movement and opposed to it. His 
speech in the House of Commons on the Cremer resolu- 
tion on the 16th of June last shows that on many phases 
of the subject he holds right views and is not in any sense 
disposed to resist the movement. If he were a younger 
man, much aid might yet be expected of him. His fail- 
ure to champion the cause has come perhaps from his 
close attention to other subjects, and the fact that he has 
never studied the question thoroughly and gone to the 
roots of it as he has done in the case of Homer and the 
question of Home Rule for Ireland. The great work of 
Gladstone's life, we are glad to confess, has contributed 
immensely to the promotion of peace, not only industrial 
and social but international as well. For every removal 
of the burdens imposed by caste, every abolishment of 
laws having no other reason for their existence than 
tradition and custom, every extension of just liberty, 
every new embodiment of the rights of man in better legal 
enactments is hastening the coming of that time when 
men and nations shall lay down their arms and shed 
each other's blood no more. In this work Mr. Gladstone 
has a history of the highest honor. 



THE BRAZILIAN REBELLION. 



When Admiral da Gama surrendered to President 
Peixoto in Rio harbor on the 13th of March, it was 
thought that the Brazilian insurrection would speedily 
come to an end. Thousands of citizens gathered on the 
hill tops about Rio Janeiro and cheered long and loud 
when the rebel flag was hauled down. The expectation 
of an early end of hostilities was also hightened by the 
election on the first of March, in which Senor Prudente 
Moraes was chosen President of the Republic. For six 
months the war, desultory, senseless and really aimless, 
had been going on, destroying life and property and 
paralyzing the business of the country. Signs of peace 
were welcomed on all hands, especially by foreigners who 
saw that the contest was in every respect a wicked and 
useless one. 

But before the surrender in Rio harbor Admiral Mello 
had managed to slip away to the south with his war ships, 
and he intends to keep up the fight. The revolutionary 
government is there organized with Senor Lorena as 
President, and proposes to keep up the contest on land. 
When, therefore, the wretched business will come to an 
end, no one can tell. 

It is often thrown up to the Peace Societies as a proof 
of their uselessness that they have not been able to pre- 
vent such wars as this in Brazil. The Philadelphia 
Telegraph, in a recent editorial, in reference to the Inter- 
national Tribunal now so much talked of, speaks in a 
very wise and oracular way as follows : 
■ " Is it not a pertinent inquiry, however, to ask, ' What 
is the good of an International Tribunal of Arbitration 
for nations that will not arbitrate ? ' There are ways and 
means enough now in existence for any contesting parties 
to settle their difficulties by arbitration if they wanted 
to ; but unfortunately they don't. The South American 
States, for example, that are perpetually squabbling and 
fighting either in internecine (internal?) struggles°or in 
little wars with each other, could resort to established 
means of arbitration at any moment. The only reason 
they do not arbitrate is because they do not want to. If 
the American Peace Society could induce with contentious 
peoples and warlike countries a mild and lamblike dis- 
position to submit to arbitration, there might be some use 
in talking of ways and means. Until people are willing 
to arbitrate, the loveliest plans in the world for placating 
their hostilities will not be worth the paper they are 
written on." 

No Peace Society has ever been so stupid as to suppose 
that nations unwilling to arbitrate would arbitrate, and 
for this reason, for three quarters of a century, these 
societies have given their chief attention to creating " a 
mild and lamblike disposition " among the peoples of the 
world. They are well aware that there is a good deal of 
the lion and the wolf still left, and that the work of 
changing thought and feeling among " contentious 
peoples" and in "warlike countries " is by no means a 
short one. They will be only too glad to welcome to 
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their aid in producing this change of disposition the 
Telegraph and all other papers of the same type. Let 
them give us at least once a month a ringing editorial 
showing the wickedness and inhumanity and folly of 
strife and bloodshed, and it will not be long until the in- 
fluence will be felt even in South America. 

Is it true, as these journals suggest, that " talking of 
ways and means " does nothing to bring about a willing- 
ness to arbitrate ? Quite the contrary. The advocates 
of peace have often been called visionary and unpracti- 
cal because they gave so much time to the sentimental 
side of their work. If you wish war to cease, their 
critics have said, you must provide some substitute for 
it. The attention of the friends of peace is now being 
turned more and more to this task of providing tribunals 
of such a character as to attract attention and give con- 
fidence, and thus of showing men that war is wrong and 
unnecessary by pointing out to them something better to 
take its place. Our work must be constructive as well as 
destructive. 

Even these South American republics, which are 
thought so savage and inhuman, are not wholly lost to 
reason and good sense. We are encouraged by some 
successes to push our ideas- and to unfold our methods 
even among them. They have, we think, some sense of 
their own interests and some feeling of their kinship with 
the rest of the world, to which appeals may be made. 
We are not sure that they have not done better, accord- 
ing to their light, than the so-called civilized nations. 
No fewer than nine of the Republics south of the Isthmus 
of Panama, or within two of the whole number, have 
been engaged in international arbitrations since 1857, 
several of which have been between themselves. Two of 
the Central American States, also. Chile has had six 
settlements of this kind and has two now pending. 
Brazil has had four, Columbia (including New Grenada) 
four, Peru four, Nicaragua three, Costa Rica three, Argen- 
tine Republic two, Venezuela two, Bolivia, Paraguay, 
and Ecuador each one. This is not a bad showing after 
all, and proves that these Southern Republics are open to 
the better methods of modern civilization. 

The internal struggles, like that going on at the present 
time in Brazil, unfortunate as they are, are growing less 
frequent. They will be among the last to yield to reason. 
They are the most difficult to bring under the control of 
arbitration, as they are the most deeply rooted in selfish- 
ness and unyielding wilfulness. But arbitration, which 
is beginning to be applied so successfully to commercial 
and industrial troubles, will by and by reach these also. 
Meantime the friends of peace, now become very numer- 
ous nearly everywhere, will continue to talk sentiment 
and " ways and means " also. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



Brazil's new civilian President ought to make for peace. 
She has had too many chief executives whose seat of gov- 
ernment has been in the saddle. — Boston Herald. 



Through the kindness of a friend in New York we have 
been able to present a copy of the Report of the Chicago 
Peace Congress to the libraries of all the Colleges and 
Universities in the State of New York. We are anxious 
to put the Report into all the College and University li- 
braries in the United States, and shall be glad to receive 
contributions for this purpose from our friends in the 
different States. Our funds have been heavily taxed dur- 
ing the past year in the work of the Peace Congress, as 
our readers already know, and we shall be much pleased 
to have our treasury replenished. For the price of the 
Report, see the 95th page of this number of the Advocate. 
Every friend of peace in America ought to have this 
valuable publication, the price of which just covers the 
expense of publication and mailing. 

Hon. William Randal Cremer has done another excel- 
lent service to the cause of peace by securing the endorse- 
ment of nearly five hundred representative English work- 
ingmen, most of them officers of organized bodies, to a 
protest against further inc rease of armaments. This pro- 
test, properly signed, was sent on the 27th of February 
to the Prime Minister, the members of the Government, 
and to every member of Parliament. Two hundred and 
fifty copies of it were also sent to newspapers. After 
pointing out the way in which the European countries 
have recently been vying with each other in increasing 
their armaments and the burdens of taxation which are 
causing " a widespread social revolt," the protesters 
say: 

" Against this continual aggravation of the disease we 
enter our protest, and respectfully urge that instead of 
continuing the evil, an attempt should be made to cure 
it, by Her Majesty's Government inviting the powers to 
confer as to the best means of effecting a mutual reduc- 
tion of armaments. If any nation refused such friendly 
invitation, the world would" then know which was the cul- 
prit, and where the real danger lay." 

The Peace Association of Friends in America, Rich- 
mond, Indiana, has received a bequest of $5000 by the 
will of the late Dr. C. G. Hussey of Pittsburg, Pa. The 
Association, which was organized in 1869 and has since 
that time been among the most active and useful of the 
peace societies of the United States, was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Indiana on the 22d of 
February, with William G. Hubbard, president, and 
Daniel Hill, secretary. 

Dr. Hussey, in bequeathing the money said : "I give 
five thousand dollars to the Peace Association of the 
Friends in the West, which shall be used for the promo- 
tion of peace on earth and good will to men. All wars 
are as unwise as they are unnecessary, and are alike in- 
human and anti-Christian." 



